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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


August,  1997  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  October  1,  1997,  then- 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2503-MT  Robert  E.  Fritsch,  P.  O.  Box  3003,  Nashua,  NH  03061-3003 

(Circulating  Coins  Countries  Visited) 

2504  J.  R.  Rollo,  P.  O.  Box  33296,  Kerrville,  TX  78029-3296 

(Mexican  Gold  Types,  Two  Escudos  1825-1870) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
N1  Purchases 


PE70.BelR:1975:UF 

BELL,  ROBERT  C. 

Unofficial  Farthings  1820-1870. 
Pub.  1975,  248pp,  illus. 

Michel  Prieur 


JE40.DioD:  1997  :LFAMF 

DIOT,  DANIEL  / PRIEUR,  MICHEL  / SCHMITT,  LAURENT 
Le  Franc.  Argus  des  Monnaies  Francaises. 

Pub.  1997,  342pp,  Ulus. 

Randolph  Zander 

JG98.DavJ:1956:OMTBD 

DAVENPORT,  JOHN  S. 

Oversize  multiple  talers  of  the  Brunswick  Duchies  and  Saxe- 
Lauenburg. 

Pub.  1956,  73pp,  illus. 

WE60.KanE:R978:CC 
KANN,  EDUARD 

The  currencies  of  China.  An  investigation  of  gold  & silver 
transactions  affecting  China,  with  a section  on  copper. 

A 1978  reprint  of  the  1926  work,  540pp,  not  illus. 
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II.  In  addition  to  the  above  Ran  Zander  has  also  donated  additional  numismatic 
material  to  the  NI  Library.  These  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  report. 

III.  We  have  finally  plowed  our  way  through  the  large  amount  of  numismatic 
material  donated  earlier  by  David  Briggs.  In  addition  to  a sizeable  collection  of  back 
issues  of  numismatic  newspapers,  magazines,  and  catalogs,  there  is  an  extensive  set 
of  "The  Library  of  Congress  Accessions  List  - South  Asia."  The  Accessions  List  is 
a monthly  record  of  all  publications  acquired,  and  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
from  Afghanistan,  Bangladesh,  Bhutan,  India,  Maldives,  Nepal,  Pakistan  and  Sri 
Lanka  by  the  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress  offices  in  New  Delhi,  India,  and  Karachi, 
Pakistan.  While  these  books  cover  every  topic  under  the  sun,  David  has  thoughtfully 
noted  on  the  outside  cover  the  entries  relating  to  numismatic  publications.  All  of  this 
material  (newspapers,  the  List,  etc.)  will  be  forwarded  to  the  NI  Publications  Library 
for  retention. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

j|c  ifc  s|e  5fc 

WAYS  OF  DISPOSING  OF  YOUR  COINS 

NI  members  have  written  the  board  requesting  publication  of  methods  of  disposing 
of  collections  and  the  impact  of  the  various  methods.  This  article  proposes  an  outline 
for  the  members  to  provide  their  own  experiences  to  share  with  other  members.  The 
members  can  remain  anonymous  if  they  so  desire.  Members  wishing  to  participate 
or  offer  experiences  may  send  their  input  to: 

NI  Draft  Article 
P.  O.  Box.  560 
Allen,  TX  75013 

E-Mail  input  may  be  sent  to  E-Mail  address:  ipp@flash.net 

Outline 


1.  How  does  a collector  dispose  of  a collection  or  estate  and  what  instructions  are 
required  to  accomplish  the  goal? 

a.  Consign  to  an  auction  house  or  organization. 

b.  Sale  to  Dealer. 

c.  Coin  Paper  Ads. 

d.  Local  club  connections. 

e.  Contribution  to  numismatic  organization  or  charity. 

f.  Advertise  on  the  Internet 

g.  Other. 

2.  What  options  are  available  to  a collector  or  estate  to  realize  the  best  return  to  the 
collector  or  estate? 
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a.  Large  collections. 

b.  Small  parcels. 

c.  Difficult  to  sell  or  find  a buyer. 

3.  When  is  a practical  time  to  begin  the  process  and  what  are  the  options? 

4.  What  are  the  tax  consequences  of  each  method  to  the  collector  or  estate? 

5.  What  are  the  legal  options  related  to  disposition  of  each  process? 

6.  What  are  the  possible  techniques  of  disposal? 

NI  will  not  make  a recommendation  for  the  action  to  be  taken,  but  will  provide  from 
these  articles  the  techniques  and  experiences  of  other  members. 

******************************************************************** 

THE  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE 

For  some  reason,  the  human  animal  runs  in  herds  and  the  instances  are  not  few  where 
entire  nations,  as  with  one  mind,  have  become  transfixed  with  an  idea  and  pursued 
it  to  their  ultimate  ruin. 

During  the  days  of  England’s  George  I,  that  nation  went  on  such  a binge.  The  whole 
scheme  around  which  the  madness  circled,  was  the  idea  that  the  national  debt  could 
be  reduced  by  simply  exchanging  a part  of  it  in  return  for  a monopoly  in  some  area 
or  commodity.  By  the  time  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been  signed  between  England 
and  France  in  1713,  the  former  was  badly  in  debt  and  the  latter  nearly  financially 
exhausted. 

France  had  its  John  Law  but  England  had  hundreds  of  petty  John  Laws.  The  "big 
guns"  were  the  merchants  who  formed  the  South  Sea  Company.  This  company 
assumed  ten-million  pounds  sterling  of  the  national  debt  in  return  for  British  trading 
monopolies  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  South  America. 

As  in  France,  this  set  off  a mania  of  speculation  in  the  stock  but  unlike  France  who 
had  but  one  Company,  England  became  overrun  with  petty  imitators  who  formed 
"companies"  with  no  other  object  than  to  float  stock  issues.  So  blind  was  the  stock- 
buying public  that  one  "company"  sold  stock  "to  carry  on  an  undertaking  of  great 
advantage,  but  no  one  to  know  what  it  is";  its  stock  sold  readily. 

The  house  of  cards  fell  in  1721  and  for  several  years  suicides  and  murders  were 
common  among  the  ruined  and  the  miners.  In  1723,  the  South  Sea  Company  tried 
to  restore  prestige  and  regain  public  favour  by  supplying  the  Royal  Mint  with  silver 
from  which  to  strike  coins.  These  silver  pieces  - crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings  and 
sixpence  - all  bear  the  date  1723  and  the  initials  SSC  to  denote  silver  supplied  by  the 
Company.  The  move  did  not  help  and  today,  the  coins  remain  as  curious  reminders 
of  the  days  when  a whole  nation  went  gambling  mad. 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  69-12,  May  23,  1969) 
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STRANGE  SHORES  IX: 

OF  VISIONS  AND  ASTRONAUTS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

The  interpretation  of  coins  can  be  a tricky  business.  When  religious  symbolism 
comes  into  it,  the  business  is  at  its  trickiest. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  has  probably  inspired  more  wild-eyed  theories  than  any  other 
comer  of  the  Bible  (see  my  article  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  1994,  p.54-61  for  some 
examples!).  Take  Revelation  chapter  19,  verses  11  to  16,  for  instance.  Here  St.  John 
has  a vision  of  a White  Horse,  "and  he  that  sat  upon  him  was  called  Faithful  and 
True,  and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and  make  war."  His  eyes  were  like  fire,  on 
his  head  were  many  crowns,  and  "he  had  a name  written,  that  no  man  knew  but  he 
himself."  His  clothes  were  bloody  and  he  was  followed  by  an  army.  Then  comes  a 
strange  phrase:  "and  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  should 
smite  the  nations.. ..and  mle  them  with  a rod  of  iron."  Finally,  "on  his  vesture  and  on 
his  thighs"  is  written  a name:  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

Now,  all  this  is  generally  reckoned  (eg.  Peake’s  Commentary)  to  be  a vision  of  Christ 
Triumphant.  However,  in  Seaby’s  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin  for  December  1985 
(p.413-418),  Dr.  D.  J.  Massa  disputed  the  usual  interpretation  and  claimed  that  "the 
true  identity  of  the  rider  of  the  white  horse  appears  to  be  Constantine  the  Great!" 
(Those  readers  who  have  vague  recollections  of  Clint  Eastwood  at  this  point  are 
confusing  Rev.  19.11-16  with  Rev.  6.8,  which  is  the  famous  quote  at  the  start  of  the 
film  "Pale  Rider".) 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 

Dr.  Massa’ s evidence  may  be  summarised  thus:  Constantine  did  ride  a white  horse 
(I  don’t  know  on  what  authority),  and  he  was  a judge  who  waged  war.  Furthermore, 
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the  ectrophic  eyelids  on  the  silver  miliarense  depicted  (enlarged  x2)  in  Fig.  1 suggest 
that  he  may  have  had  inflamed  eyes  (hence  the  phrase  "like  fire"  in  Revelation), 
possibly  as  a result  of  Trachoma.  His  horse  had  it  too,  by  the  looks,  but  neither  Dr. 
Massa  nor  the  Bible  say  anything  about  this.  As  Emperor,  and  thus  the  ruler  of  many 
lands,  he  could  be  said  to  wear  many  crowns,  and  the  name  written  (it  is  presumed 
on  the  crowns)  "that  no  man  knew  but  he  himself"  may  relate  to  the  chi-rho 
monogram  sometimes  found  adorning  Constantine’s  helmet  on  his  coins  - as  in  Fig. 
1,  in  fact,  and  again  on  the  rare  bronze  coin  shown  (enlarged  xl.5)  in  Fig.  2.  The 
chi-rho  monogram  also  explains  the  King  of  Kings  etc.  "on  his  vesture  and  on  his 
thigh",  for  Dr.  Massa  cites  a Dr.  Torrey’s  explanation  that  "thigh"  is  a mistranslation 
of  "banner"  - hence  the  labarum,  found  most  commonly  on  the  GLORIA 
EXERCITVS  bronzes  like  Fig.  3 (enlarged  x2).  Finally,  as  a military  leader, 
Constantine’s  bloody  clothes  came  as  no  surprise. 


Fig.  3 


It  all  fits  rather  nicely.  Unfortunately  the  world  of  numismatics  remained  unmoved, 
and  indeed  one  rather  unsympathetic  reader  of  Seaby’s  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin  wrote 
(March  1986,  p.45)  to  point  out  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  Constantine  the 
Great  didn’t  have  a sword  sticking  out  of  his  mouth,  and  that  various  other  details  of 
Revelation  chapter  19,  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Massa,  didn’t  fit  the  new  interpretation 
either.  (In  the  case  of  the  traditional  interpretation,  of  course,  the  sword  can  be 
explained  as  a symbolic  representation  of  conquering  by  the  Word  of  God  etc.) 

By  concentrating  on  the  details  of  an  ancient  text  which  fit  a theory,  and  conveniently 
ignoring  those  that  don’t,  one  can  make  a case  for  almost  anything.  By  just  such  a 
working  method,  Erich  von  Daniken  "proved"  that  the  earth  had  been  visited  in 
ancient  times  by  a veritable  host  of  extraterrestrial  astronauts;  and  Immanuel 
Velikovsky  that  the  earth  had  suffered  a catastrophic  near  collision  with  the  planet 
Venus  in  about  1500  BC,  and  another  with  the  planet  Mars  in  the  seventh  century  BC, 
but  that  these  had  been  "forgotten"  by  historians  on  account  of  a sort  of  collective 
traumatic  amnesia!  These  are  glaring  examples  of  the  folly  of  selective  interpretation, 
of  course,  but  clearly  we  have  to  beware  of  committing  similar  sins  on  a lesser  scale, 
and  that  is  the  point  when  it  comes  to  the  likes  of  Dr.  Massa’s  numismatic  guide  to 
Revelation  chapter  19. 
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Fig.  4 


Another  controversial  case  of  the  same  type  comes  from  an  article  entitled  "Ezekiel’s 
Vision"  by  Mel  Wacks,  which  featured  in  Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular  in  December 
1976  (p.454).  It  centres  on  the  coin  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  4 (its  actual  diameter  is 
about  15mm).  It  is  an  early  silver  coin  of  Judaea  which  resides  in  the  British 
Museum  (BMC  Palestine,  p.181,  no.  29).  Its  reverse  is  supposed  to  depict  a figure 
in  a winged  chariot,  holding  a hawk  in  his  outstretched  hand.  To  the  lower  right  and 
facing  the  seated  figure  is  a human  head  or  mask. 

Does  this  coin  depict  the  vision  of  the  Biblical  prophet  Ezekiel?  If  you  squint  a bit, 
perhaps.  Ezekiel  sees  "the  appearance  of  a man"  seated  on  a throne  (Ez.  1.26),  "one 
wheel  upon  the  earth"  (Ez.  1.15)  and  there  are  several  mentions  of  wings  (eg  Ez.  1.8- 
9).  But  if  you  read  Ezekiel  chapter  1 through  and  take  a good  look  at  the  coin,  the 
resemblance  is  seen  to  be  very  superficial  indeed.  Where  on  the  coin,  for  example, 
are  the  four  creatures,  each  with  four  faces  and  four  wings  (Ez.  1.5-6)  - the  four 
faces,  by  the  way,  are  those  of  a man,  a lion,  an  ox  and  an  eagle.  Furthermore,  in  the 
vision  there  appears  to  be  one  wheel  associated  with  each  creature  - at  any  rate,  there 
is  much  ado  about  wheels  in  the  plural.  To  argue  that  there  wasn’t  room  on  the  coin 
to  depict  all  four  creatures;  that  the  hawk  in  the  seated  figure’s  outstretched  hand 
might  relate  to  the  eagle  face  of  the  four  creatures  (the  other  three  faces  having  been 
left  unrepresented  for  some  reason)  and  that  the  head  or  mask  in  the  lower  right  field 
is  the  only  bit  of  the  prostrated  prophet  Ezekiel  (Ez.  1 .28)  that  the  die  engraver  could 
fit  on  the  coin,  is  a bit  forced  to  say  the  least! 

So,  what  does  this  coin  depict?  No-one  knows  for  sure,  of  course.  To  begin  with, 
though  the  coin  was  struck  in  Judaea,  it  is  almost  certainly  not  Jewish,  for  it  was 
struck  while  the  country  was  under  Persian  control.  The  design,  therefore,  is  in  all 
probability  Persian,  and  represents  "the  Divinity  worshipped  by  the  Jewish  population 
as  interpreted  by  the  Persians,  a customary  procedure  of  theirs  in  other  parts,  too,  of 
their  great  empire."  (Y.  Meshorer,  Jewish  Coins  of  the  Second  Temple  Period , 1967, 
p.37;  see  also  Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular,  March  1977,  p.l  1 1 for  a rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Wacks’  view  from  Dr.  D.  Jeselsohn  of  Tel-Aviv.) 
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The  Ezekiel  interpretation  of  this  coin  works  only  if  we  pick  out  various  key  details 
of  the  vision  that  "fit",  and  ignore  the  many  more  that  don’t.  The  tortuous  symbolism 
of  the  vision,  like  that  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  lends  itself  peculiarly  well  to  this 
technique,  and  consequently  it  has  been  called  upon  to  support  many  strange  theories. 
Thus  in  1863,  an  Irish  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Tresham  Dames  Gregg  wrote  a tract 
in  which  he  used  similarly  selective  interpretation  to  show  that  Ezekiel  had  had  a 
precognitive  vision  of  a steam  locomotive!  (Its  title,  appropriately  enough,  was  The 
Steam  Locomotive  as  Revealed  in  the  Bible.)  A century  later,  in  1974,  a NASA  space 
scientist  called  Josef  E.  Blumrich  devoted  an  entire  book,  The  Spaceships  of  Ezekiel, 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  prophet  had  had  a close  encounter  with  an  alien  spaceship! 
The  Ezekiel  interpretation  of  Fig.  4 is  merely  another  episode  in  a lengthy  series  of 
curious  theories  centred  on  this  particular  corner  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a strange 
thought  that  if  one  combines  the  Ezekiel  theory  of  the  coin  with  Mr.  Blumrich ’s 
spaceship  theory  of  the  vision,  then  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Fig.  4 is  a 
numismatic  representation  of  an  encounter  with  an  ancient  astronaut!  But  then,  who 
could  possibly  believe  such  a theory? 

Hi  Hi  # Ht  Ht 

The  first  draft  of  this  article  finished  thus.  But  some  weeks  later  I got  to  thinking 
that  somewhere  in  the  teetering  piles  of  peculiar  and  semi-peculiar  books  I 
occasionally  dignify  with  the  title  of  "my  library",  I had  a number  of  ancient  astronaut 
volumes  that  might  actually  answer  the  question  "who  could  possibly  believe  such  a 
theory?"  In  the  end,  I didn’t  find  anyone  who  actually  mentioned  the  coin  in  Fig.  4 
(though  I did  become  quite  convinced  that  if  any  of  these  authors  had  known  of  this 
coin,  they  would  have  included  it!),  but  I did  find  some  equally  curious  bits  of  coin- 
interpretation,  or  coin  myth-interpretation,  as  I call  it. 


The  best  item  I found  was  in  Peter  Kolosimo’s  book  Not  of  this  World  (1971),  though 
Kolosimo  quotes  it  from  two  Italian  authors,  Renato  Gatto  and  Roberto  Pinotti.  It 
concerns  the  aureus  and  denarius  type  of  the  Roman  emperor  Pertinax,  shown 
(enlarged  x2)  in  Fig.  5.  According  to  Messrs.  Kolosimo,  Gatto  and  Pinotti  it  shows 
a female  figure  raising  her  hands  to  "an  object  strikingly  like  one  of  our  artificial 
satellites."  Could  it  be  a UFO,  our  authors  ask?  And  that  legend,  a slightly 
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abbreviated  "Providentia  Deorum"  - providence  of  the  gods  - are  those  "gods" 
extraterrestrial  beings  on  a visit  to  earth? 

A look  at  the  photograph  of  the  coin  in  Kolosimo’s  book  and  at  that  in  the  somewhat 
more  down-to-Earth  tome  Roman  Imperial  Coinage  by  Mattingly  and  Sydenham 
(plate  1,  no.  8)  does  indeed  reveal  a sputnik-like  object.  But  comparison  with  another 
coin  of  the  same  type  - Mattingly  and  Sydenham’s  plate  1,  no.  7 - reveals  that  the 
object  is  in  fact  just  a "large  star":  the  die  engraver  in  the  coin  of  Fig.  5,  instead  of 
trying  to  draw  a star,  simply  drew  a circle  and  put  some  rays  sticking  out  of  it.  The 
result  just  happens  to  look  like  a sputnik.... 

But  there’s  more.  Kolosimo  quotes  Pinotti  as  saying  that  both  the  Historia  Augusta 
and  the  author  Herodian  tell  of  strange  "stars"  seen  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Commodus,  and  that  this  emperor  left  a record  of  these  "stars"  on  several  of  his  coins, 
one  coin  showing  no  less  than  seven  of  them.  Were  these  ancient  UFO’s? 

Well,  the  Historia  Augusta  says  this  of  Commodus’ s reign: 

"There  were  the  following  prodigies  in  his  reign  of  both  a public  and 
a private  kind.  A comet  appeared.  Footprints  of  gods  were  seen  in 
the  Forum,  going  out  of  it  And  before  the  deserters’  war  the  sky 
blazed.  A sudden  mist  and  darkness  arose  in  the  circus  on  the  Kalends 
of  January;  and  before  dawn  there  had  been  fire-birds  too  and  Furies." 
(Translation  Anthony  Birley.) 

Herodian,  on  the  other  hand,  says  this  in  his  Book  1,  Chapter  14: 

"In  that  time  of  crisis  a number  of  divine  portents  occurred.  Stars 
remained  visible  during  the  day;  other  stars,  extending  to  an  enormous 
length,  seemed  to  be  hanging  in  the  middle  of  the  sky.  Abnormal 
animals  were  bom,  strange  in  shape  and  deformed  of  limb." 
(Translation  E.  C.  Echols.) 

In  other  words,  we  have  here  the  sort  of  freak  natural  events  which  throughout  history 
have  been  interpreted  as  "signs".  In  the  almost  endless  list  of  freaks  are  those  "signs" 
in  the  heavens:  the  aurora  borealis,  mock  suns,  novae,  meteor  showers  and  comets. 
On  a more  earthly  plane,  too,  we  have  ball-lightning  and  ignis  fatuus.  There  are  also, 
of  course,  unidentified  flying  objects,  for  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  physics  has  yet  dreamt  of,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  crying  "flying  saucer" 
or  "aliens":  the  events  may  be  just  natural  but  unexplained. 

But  getting  back  to  Commodus,  and  that  coin  of  his  with  seven  "stars"  , it  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6 (actual  size).  According  to  Mattingly  and  Sydenham  (RIC  no.  597)  it 
depicts  Jupiter  brandishing  a thunderbolt  and  holding  a sceptre,  with  seven  stars  in  the 
field.  Since  Jupiter  is  the  god  of  thunder,  hurling  his  thunderbolt  (lightning),  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  seven  stars  are  anything  other  than,  well,  seven 
ordinary  stars,  a celestial  backdrop  for  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  There  isn’t  even  any 
evidence  that  they  are  connected  with  the  portents  mentioned  earlier,  let  alone  that 
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they  are  UFO’s!  The  legend  on  the  coin,  IOVI  DEFENS  SALVTIS  AVG,  by  the 
way,  signifies  "Jupiter,  defender  of  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor".  I leave  readers  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  about  whether  "Jupiter"  is  here  a spaceman,  wielding  his 
ray-gun  ("thunderbolt"),  attended  by  a mini-fleet  of  seven  UFO’s! 


Fig.  6 


W.  Raymond  Drake,  in  his  book  Gods  and  Spacemen  in  Greece  and  Rome  (1976), 
a book  which  all  serious  collectors  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  can  safely  do  without, 
quotes  (p.233)  Kolosimo  quoting  his  "erudite  friends"  Gatto  and  Pinotti  in  respect  of 
both  the  Pertinax  and  Commodus  coins,  but  goes  further.  He  cites  Dr.  Alberto 
Perego,  "the  distinguished  author  and  diplomat"  as  having  seen,  at  Rome  on  6th 
November  1954,  a number  of  UFO’s  congregate  to  delineate  a perfect  Greek-cross 
formation  high  above  the  Vatican.  Yes,  you’ve  guessed  it:  could  the  fiery  cross  seen 
by  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  army,  prior  to  the  Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  in 
AD  312,  have  been  a similar  UFO  phenomenon?  (Compare  my  article  "The  Visions 
of  Constantine  the  Great  and  Related  Matters"  in  NI  Bulletin,  February  1994,  p.37- 
47.)  Further,  Drake  adds:  "Eusebius  states  that  Christ  appeared  to  Constantine  as  he 
slept.  Could  this  Vision  have  been  a Spaceman?"  In  other  words,  was  the  Battle  of 
the  Milvian  Bridge  swung  by  Spacemen  in  Constantine’s  favour,  by  the  way  of  an  ET 
scheme  to  convert  humanity  to  Christianity?  "Celestial  crosses  in  312  and  1954!  Do 
Spacemen  still  inspire  Christianity?",  Drake  asks. 

Before  we  tip-toe  quietly  away  from  that  question,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  that 
if  ET’s  were  studying  our  planet,  and  perhaps  even  trying  to  nudge  the  human  race 
towards  a higher  plane  of  civilisation  (and  heaven  knows,  we  need  all  the  help  we  can 
get!),  then  they  would  tend  to  focus  their  attention  on  key  figures  - the  men  who  ran 
the  show,  as  it  were  - men  like  Constantine  the  Great,  to  take  one  prominent  example, 
and  Julius  Caesar,  to  take  another. 

Drake  devotes  considerable  space  to  Caesar  (p.l87ff),  reinterpreting  various  events 
of  his  life-story  in  ancient  astronaut  terms.  Thus  he  quotes  from  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
Caesar  that  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  48  BC,  "a  fiery  torch  was 
seen  in  the  heavens"  (XLHL3),  moving  over  Caesar’s  camp  towards  Pompey’s.  Again 
from  Plutarch,  prior  to  Caesar’s  assassination  in  44  BC  "lights  in  the  heavens" 
(LXm.1-2)  were  seen.  Might  not  all  of  these  things  be  indicative  of  ET  attention? 
And  what  of  that  comet,  famous  from  Suetonius  (para.  88)  and  Plutarch  (LXIX.3), 
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Fig.  7 


which  appeared  in  the  sky  some  time  after  Caesar’s  assassination,  and  which  is 
depicted  on  the  well-known  denarius  shown  in  Fig.  7 (enlarged  xl.5).  Was  it  really 
a comet,  or  was  it  in  fact  an  alien  spacecraft  carrying  out  a surveillance  operation? 
I hate  to  spoil  the  party,  but  I have  to  say  that  since  the  thing  followed  the  sunset  for 
seven  days,  it  was  probably  just  a comet  after  all....  (Compare  note  1 in  my  article 
"Further  Digressions  on  a Theme  of  Roman  Coins"  in  NI  Bulletin,  August  1995, 
p.  193-4.) 

(The  first  half  of  this  article  first  appeared  in  the  English  magazine  Coin  News  in 
January  1996,  and  is  here  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  editor.) 

******************************************************************** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

MONEY  TROUBLE 

France,  1802.  Though  Valenciennes  lace  is  very  pretty  we  bought  none,  recollecting 
that  though  Coventry  is  famous  for  ribbons,  and  Tewkesbury  for  stockings,  yet  only 
the  worst  ribbons,  and  the  worst  stockings,  are  to  be  had  at  Coventry  and 
Tewkesbury.  Besides  we  are  not  expert  at  counting  Flemish  money,  which  is  quite 
different  from  French,  and  puzzling  enough  to  drive  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  mad. 
Even  the  natives  cannot  count  it  without  rubbing  their  foreheads,  and  counting  in  their 
hands,  and  repeating  ‘gafait’,  ‘celafait’ . For  my  part  I fairly  gave  the  point  up,  and 
resolved  to  be  cheated  rather  than  go  distracted.  But  indeed  the  Flemish  are  not 
cheats,  as  far  as  I have  seen  of  them.  They  would  go  to  the  utmost  borders  of 
honesty  for  a couronne  de  Brabant,  or  a demi-couronne,  or  a double  escalin,  or  a 
single  escalin,  or  a plaquet,  or  a livre,  or  a sous,  or  a Hard,  or  for  any  the  vilest 
denomination  of  their  absurd  coin,  yet  I do  not  believe  they  would  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  honesty  with  any  but  an  English  Milor:  they  are  privileged  dupes.  A maid 
at  the  hotel  in  Dunkirk  said  to  me,  ‘Ah!  Madame,  nous  autres  nous  aimons  bien  de 
voir  rouler  les  Anglais’.  Yes,  because  they  think  the  English  roll  in  gold. — Maria 
Edgeworth,  Letters. 


(Taken  from  The  Englishman  Abroad,  by 
Hugh  & Pauline  Massingham,  London, 
1962.) 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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JEAN  BAPTISTE  BERNADOTTE  (1763-1844) 

From  Village  Lad  to  King  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 


By  John  S.  Davenport 

( Copyright  article  reprinted  by  permission  of  Amos  Press  Inc. I Coin  World  from 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  May,  1947.) 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  BERNADOTTE  (1763-1844)  bom  in  Pau,  France,  the  son  of  a 
lawyer,  had  one  of  those  storybook  lives.  From  a simple  small  town  boy  he  rose  to 
be  a king  and  found  a dynasty.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children  in  a 
comfortable  home  of  a successful  professional  man,  and  under  the  towering  peaks  of 
the  not  distant  Pyrenees  he  grew  up  destined  for  the  law,  little  dreaming  of  the  career 
which  finally  was  to  be  his.  The  death  of  his  father  altered  the  early  plans  for  him. 

At  seventeen  he  ran  away  to  enter  the  French  army.  His  first  assignment  took  him 
to  Corsica,  and  for  some  months  he  lived  in  barracks  in  Ajaccio  within  sight  of  the 
Bonaparte  home.  Joseph  and  Napoleon  were  away  at  school,  but  he  must  often  have 
seen  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  In  his  next  post,  Grenoble,  he  rose  thru  the 
ranks  over  the  years  1784-1788.  Here  he  had  his  first  love  affair  and  his  first  child. 
His  next  years  in  Marseille,  as  the  Revolution  gathered  force,  were  exciting.  Several 
times  he  seems  to  have  been  tempted,  without  every  succumbing,  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  people.  By  1792  when  he  was  sent  off  to  fight  the  Austrians  he  was  a lieutenant. 

His  abilities  were  unmistakable.  By  1794  he  had  become  general  of  a division.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Theiningen  in  1796,  and  by  1797  his  aid  to  Bonaparte  in  the 
latter’s  campaigns  had  been  so  outstanding  that  a brilliant  career  seem  to  lie  open 
before  him.  But  Napoleon  sent  him  back  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  during  the  Coup 
d’etat  of  the  18th  Fmctidor,  apparently  completely  innocent  of  the  future  emperor’s 
machinations.  Back  in  Italy  again,  he  was  disposed  of  a second  time,  thru  Napoleon’s 
insistence,  by  being  appointed  Ambassador  to  Austria.  The  position  at  this  time 
proved  utterly  untenable,  and  Bemadotte  was  soon  back  in  Paris  once  more.  There 
in  the  home  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-ambassador  met 
Desiree  Clary,  the  daughter  of  a Marseille  banker.  After  a quick  courtship,  they  were 
married  in  August  of  1798.  In  the  following  July  their  only  child  a son,  Oscar,  was 
bom. 

Napoleon’s  return  from  Egypt  culminated  in  the  Coup  d’etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  and  setting  up  of  the  Consulate  in  November  of  1799. 
Bemadotte ’s  genuine  republican  sympathies  had  led  him  to  take  no  part  in  the  action. 
Since  Napoleon  resented  this  aloofness,  for  several  years  Bemadotte  held  no  post  of 
real  responsibility.  Then  several  foreign  missions  were  offered  in  an  effort  to  remove 
him  from  France;  Bemadotte  stubbornly  remained  in  Paris. 

The  coming  of  the  Empire  Bemadotte  accepted,  believing  that  no  other  alternative 
was  open.  Napoleon  immediately  made  him  Governor  of  Hanover,  which  he  set  out 
for  in  June  of  1804.  Honors  followed  in  rapid  succession.  After  Bemadotte’s  success 
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at  Austerlitz  he  was  created  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  a Neapolitan  fief,  and  then  came 
Jena, the  Polish  campaign,  and  the  occupation  of  Denmark.  From  his  post  there  he 
was  again  called  into  action  which  resulted  in  the  victory  at  Wagram.  Once  more 
annoyed  with  his  brilliant  marshal,  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  Paris,  to  the  Netherlands, 
to  Ponte  Corvo,  to  Spain,  and  finally  to  himself  in  Vienna,  where  he  could  keep  an 
eye  on  him. 

Back  in  Paris  again  in  1810,  Bemadotte  was  soon  mixed  up  in  an  international 
situation.  Sweden  had  gone  thru  a revolution  in  1809,  which  had  expelled  King 
Gustavus  IV,  set  up  his  old  and  childless  uncle  as  Charles  XIII,  and  proclaimed  the 
Danish  Prince  of  Augustenburg  as  Crown  Prince.  News  of  the  Prince’s  death  came 
suddenly,  and  Sweden  began  a new  search  for  an  heir  to  the  throne.  There  were 
several  candidates,  none  of  whom  was  satisfactory  to  all  interested  parties.  On  his 
own  initiative  Count  Gustave  Morner  approached  Bernadotte  on  the  subject.  The 
Marshall  expressed  interest  if  Napoleon  would  concur.  The  Emperor  had  several 
preferences  of  his  own,  but  when  he  saw  that  none  would  suit  the  Swedes,  he  gave 
a grudging  consent.  After  the  unauthorized  proposition  of  the  French  Marshall 
became  known  in  Sweden,  Morner  was  jailed;  but  the  army  and  the  people  seized 
upon  the  candidacy  of  a successful  soldier  and  popular  leader,  and  by  summer  the 
court  reluctantly  gave  in.  Bernadotte  was  chosen  as  Crown  Prince  by  a vote  of  the 
Diet  in  June  of  1810.  Late  in  September  he  set  out  for  Stockholm.  Jean  Baptiste 
Bemadotte,  Marshal  of  France,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  now  Charles  John,  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden. 

In  his  new  capacity  the  Prince  consolidated  his  popularity  with  the  Swedish  people 
and  undertook  a one  man  campaign  to  take  the  minds  of  the  Swedes  off  the  loss  of 
Finland  to  Russia  and  found  a foreign  policy  on  the  acquisition  of  Norway  instead. 

Napoleon  forced  Sweden  to  declare  an  unfought  war  against  England,  but  the  Swedish 
ties  with  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  Finnish  fester,  grew  stronger.  And  when  Napoleon 
invaded  Swedish  Pomerania  and  then  Russia,  a rupture  was  not  long  distant.  England 
lent  Sweden  financial  and  economic  support,  and  by  May  of  1813  the  break  between 
the  Crown  Prince  and  his  former  commander  was  complete. 

Desiree  with  her  son  had  followed  her  husband  to  Sweden,  where  she  had  remained 
only  a few  weeks  before  returning  to  Paris.  Oscar  was  left  with  his  father.  Napoleon 
was  attempting  to  make  use  of  the  Crown  Princess,  in  whom  he  had  long  professed 
an  interest,  for  his  own  political  ends.  In  the  meantime  Mme.  de  Stael,  driven  from 
France  by  the  Emperor’s  orders  and  remembering  her  old  adoration  for  Bernadotte, 
had  betaken  herself  to  Stockholm  and  was  encouraging  the  Crown  Prince  in  a dream 
for  the  throne  of  France. 

With  such  visions  in  his  head,  Bernadotte  crossed  into  Germany  with  his  army,  and 
joined  by  German,  Austrian,  and  Russian  forces  fought  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  The 
Allies  triumphed  and  Napoleon’s  star  began  rapidly  to  set.  As  his  share  of  the  victory 
Bemadotte  forced  upon  Denmark  the  cession  of  Norway,  an  act  corroborated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814. 
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During  the  occupation  of  Paris  after  Napoleon’s  abdication,  Bernadotte  frequently 
found  himself  in  embarrassing  situations  with  his  divided  loyalties,  his 
friends — former  and  present — and  his  accusers  and  detractors.  He  soon  returned  to 
Brussels,  where  he  had  left  his  army,  and  then  to  Sweden. 

The  Norwegians,  who  had  no  intention  of  being  passed  around  from  nation  to  nation 
without  their  consent,  had  declared  their  independence  and  selected  Prince  Christian 
Frederick  of  Denmark  as  their  king.  Bernadotte,  not  one  to  see  his  most  highly 
cherished  scheme  thwarted,  at  the  head  of  his  army  invaded  Norway.  The 
Norwegians  gave  in  before  blood  was  shed,  and  a personal  union  of  the  two  countries 
under  one  king  was  formed. 

The  Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba  found  Sweden  observing  a strict 
neutrality  although  the  Crown  Prince  threw  what  weight  he  could  unofficially  into 
Napoleon’s  cause.  The  Bourbons  had  steadily  deprecated  Bernadotte  in  his  new 
position,  giving  support  to  Prince  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  pretender  to  the  Swedish  throne, 
and  with  regret  Bernadotte  saw  the  dynasty  restored  to  the  throne  of  France  for  a 
second  time. 

Though  he  had  acted  as  regent  on  and  off  for  some  years,  Bernadotte  did  not  become 
king  until  the  death  of  Charles  XIII  in  1818.  Prince  Oscar  then  became  Crown 
Prince.  The  old  queen  died  a few  months  later.  Bernadotte  had  been  genuinely 
attached  to  the  royal  couple,  and  they  in  turn  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a son. 
The  new  king’s  coronation  took  place  in  May  in  Stockholm,  and  in  Norway  on 
September  7 in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Olaf  at  Trondhjem.  Desiree  continued  to  remain 
in  Paris  with  her  sister  the  ex-queen  of  Spain.  Not  until  the  engagement  of  her  son 
in  1823  to  the  Princess  Josephine,  daughter  of  Eugenie  de  Beauharnais  (Napoleon’s 
step-son),  and  granddaughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  did  she  join  her  husband.  From 
then  on  she  remained  in  Sweden. 

The  reign  of  Charles  John  as  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  was  for  the  most  part 
beneficent  and  peaceful.  The  king  never  learned  the  languages  of  his  adopted 
countries,  which  produced  some  confusion  and  ill  will.  And  as  time  went  on  he  grew 
more  conservative  and  arbitrary.  But  when  he  died  in  his  eightieth  year  in  March  of 
1844,  he  was  mourned  by  both  nations  over  which  he  had  reigned  for  twenty-five 
years  as  an  able  and  honest  ruler. 

The  king’s  Swedish  coinage  is  prolific  covering  all  the  years  of  his  reign.  In  copper 
are  1/12,  1/6,  1/4,  1/3,  1/2,  2/3,  1 and  2 skillings  and  in  silver  1/16,  1/12,  1/8,  1/6, 
1/4,  1/3,  1/2  and  1 riksdalers.  There  are  three  different  heads  on  the  riksdalers  as  well 
as  an  1821  commemorative  for  300  years  of  religious  freedom. 

The  Norwegian  coinage  is  not  so  numerous,  1/12,  1 and  2 skillings  in  copper;  2,  4, 
8,  and  24  skillings  in  silver,  1/2  specie  daler,  and  three  varieties  of  heads  on  the 
specie  dalers. 

All  of  these  pieces  show  him  with  curly  hair  and  the  long  nose  so  obvious  in  most 
of  his  portraits  also.  He  is  styled  on  these  coins  as  King  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
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Gothland,  and  Vandalia.  Aside  from  the  coats  of  arms  (three  crowns  for  Sweden  and 
lion  with  a halberd  for  Norway)  the  coins  of  the  two  countries  are  distinguishable 
since  each  puts  its  name  first  in  listing  the  king’s  titles. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Bemadotte  dynasty  has  allied  itself  with  the  royal  families 
of  the  Netherlands  and  England,  the  ducal  houses  of  Nassau  and  Baden,  and  with  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Swedish  royal  house  of  Vasa-Holstein-Gottorp. 

CAST  OR  STRUCK? 

Most  numismatists  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  they  can 
distinguish  a coin  struck  from  engraved  dies  from  those  pieces  cast  from  moulds. 
This  is  done  by  appearance  only  - the  struck  coin  has  a smooth  field,  well-defined 
features  and,  except  the  coin  has  been  struck  from  a worn  die,  having  the  letters 
raised  at  right  angles  to  the  field  with  little  or  no  bevelling.  The  cast  coin,  on  the 
other  hand  tends  to  give  a somewhat  blurred  appearance,  pebbly  surface  and  bevelling 
at  the  foot  of  letters. 

What  has  often  been  overlooked  is  the  fact  many  dies  were  cast  thus  giving  a cast 
appearance  to  a coin  which  was  actually  struck  from  them.  This  is  especially  true  for 
many  Roman  and  Byzantine  bronzes. 

While  iron  and  bronze  can  be  cast,  steel  cannot.  Steel  dies  must  have  all  designs 
either  cut  or  punched  into  them  and  with  the  relatively  high  volume  of  production 
expected  of  ancient  mints  in  ratio  to  the  primitive  methods  at  their  disposal,  this  was 
not  always  practical.  Rather  it  was  easier  to  cast  the  dies  and  strike  coins  from  them 
or  simply  cast  the  coins  - period.  Moulds  for  Egyptian  coins  under  the  Empire  have 
been  found  which  exhibit  perfect  smoothness  of  casting  surface  and  the  consequent 
product  from  them  would  be  equally  smooth.  In  the  hands  of  a good  craftsman,  cast 
coins  could  be  as  good  as  struck  pieces. 

Knowledge  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  striking  procedures  is  fragmentary  with  much 
inferred  from  the  odd  die  or  mould  discovered.  It  would  seem,  however,  not  too  far 
afield  to  guess  that  techriques  used  by  the  medieval  Arabs  were  not  unknown  in  this 
time.  The  Arab’s  method  of  casting  dies  was: 

A negative  image  and  legends  was  cut  in  lead  and  from  this  were  cast  a large 
number  of  impressions  in  fine  plastic  clay.  The  clay  impression  was  then 
fired  and  from  its  positive  image  were  cast  many  more  negative  dies  in  bronze 
and  to  a lesser  extent,  iron.  These  last  were  the  actual  dies  used  in  striking 
the  coins.  Carefully  done,  these  dies  do  not  exhibit  the  usual  characteristics 
associated  with  a cast  but  rather  appear  to  have  been  from  cut  dies;  on  the 
other  hand,  a small  air-bubble  that  appeared  anywhere  in  the  casting  process 
would  have  the  effect  of  producing  a "wart"  on  the  finished  coin.  Many 
medieval  Arabian  gold  coins  do,  in  fact,  exhibit  this  "wart"  effect. 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  68-45,  November  28,  1968) 
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PASSION’S  PARAGON  - CHAPTER  #3 


The  Postal  System  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  17th  Century 
Robert  Turfboer,  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  NI  # 1960 

In  a time  when  e-mail  and  Internet  are  becoming  household  words,  describing  instant 
communication  with  the  rest  of  this  world,  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  how, 
in  van  Loon’s  era,  long-distance  communication  took  place.  But  it  did.  A maximum 
speed  of  maybe  20  miles  an  hour  was  what  they  had  to  put  up  with,  barring  an 
occasional  pigeon-bom  message.  Traveling  could  only  be  done  in  daylight  and  to 
visit  somebody,  and  be  back  at  night  fall,  limited  such  excursions  severely,  except  on 
an  occasional  clear  day  with  a full  moon  and  on  familiar  roads.  Yet,  governmental, 
and  even  international  political,  economic  communication  and  traveling,  were  facts 
of  life  in  those  days  too.  Van  Loon  rarely  gives  details  as  to  how  such  things  were 
accomplished.  He  himself  did  travel,  certainly  to  Belgium,  and  probably  to  France 
and  Germany  as  well.  In  addition,  he  must  have  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  numerous  foreigners. 

Only  once  have  I found  a medal  dealing  with  that  early  postal  system.  Its  story 
speaks  for  itself  and  we  only  could  wish  that  van  Loon  had  given  us  a more  detailed 
and  factual  description  of  the  postal  system  as  he  himself  was  using  it.  The  following 
is  a direct  translation  from  van  Loon’s  description  of  a medal  issued  in  1688,  five 
years  after  the  author  himself  was  bom. 

The  newly  appointed  Prelate  notified  the  States  General  about  his  won  election 
and  about  his  desire  for  good  neighborliness.  He  did  this  in  writing  and  he 
sent  his  letter  to  the  States  by  the  commonly  used  mail-rider.  This  system  is 
one  of  the  most  well-organized  and  useful  inventions.  It  makes  it  possible  to 
maintain  communication  between  people  who  live  far  away  from  each  other. 

Take  for  instance  the  American  natives  [van  Loon  calls  them  Americans]. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  on  that  continent,  they  were  not  familiar 
with  reading  or  writing.  They  called  those  letters  "papers  that  talk".  In  the 
beginning  they  tried  everything  to  get  their  hands  on  them,  for  they  thought 
that  when  they  had  to  send  orders  somewhere  else,  these  sheets  of  paper  could 
do  the  same  thing  for  them. 

The  ancient  Romans  called  their  letter  carriers  Tabellarii.  The  various  stations 
always  had  to  keep  several  mail-horses  ready  to  get  the  Emperor’s  letters  to 
the  most  remote  comers  of  the  empire,  with  the  proper  speed.  There  exists 
a commemorative  coin  on  which  the  Emperor  Nerva  refers  to  this  system  of 
keeping  horses  ready  and  also  that  he  discontinued  that  in  Italy.  This  fine 
system  also  fell  victim  to  the  Empire’s  disintegration  and  from  then  on  letters 
were  mostly  dispatched  via  traveling  messengers. 

It  was  not  until  the  realm  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I that  the  Houses  of 
Thum  and  Tassis  invented  the  Postal  system.  It  was  also  then  when  this 
Emperor  appointed  Fran?ois  of  Tassis  Postmaster  General  for  the  Austrian 
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Succession  States.  His  son,  Johan  Baptist  of  Tassis,  was  appointed  Imperial 
Postmaster  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  utilization  of  this  very  handy  system  came  to  the  United  Provinces  much 
later,  for  the  use  of  those  traveling  messengers  was  still  the  way  letters  were 
being  delivered  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  It  was  then  when  the  postal 
system  slowly  began  to  appear  in  cities  here  and  there,  still  by  individual 
initiative. 

Take  Delft  for  example.  It  was  there  where  Mr.  Lambert  Twent  first  began 
to  buy  out  a few  traveling  messengers:  and  finally,  in  the  mid-seventeenth 
century,  he  melted  several  smaller  services  into  one  general  post  office  in  that 
city. 

In  Leyden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  postal  system  started  with  Mr.  Nicolas 
Clignet  We  have  already  mentioned  him  in  Part  3,  pages  112  and  1 13.  This 
gentleman  was  born  in  that  city  on  April  24,  1643.  It  was  he  who  repeatedly 
told  the  city’s  Magistrate  how  useful  and  necessary  the  institution  of  a postal 
system  there  would  be  to  stimulate  its  commerce.  In  1662,  they  finally  decided 
to  appoint  him  as  the  manager  of  that  service.  Thanks  to  his  tireless  devotion 
it  took  him  seven  years  to  overcome  all  the  initial  problems.  First  he  lost  the 
traveling  messenger  Fagel  who  died  in  Flanders  and  then  Abraham  du  Molyn 
in  Antwerp. 

In  Amsterdam,  it  was  the  Mayor’s  son  Coenraad  Geelvink  who  became  its 
first  Postmaster  for  Germany,  while  other  letters  were  still  being  delivered  by 
a variety  of  traveling  messengers.  For  example,  on  December  29,  1638, 
Roelof  Meulenaar  was  given  the  tough  mail  route  of  Antwerp.  All  Spanish, 
French  and  English  mail  was  sent  via  that  city.  He  also  did  finally  open  up 
a postal  depot  in  Amsterdam  for  those  letters  as  well.  He  was  able  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  early  struggles  till  the  year  1691,  when  he  passed  away  on 
October  22,  at  the  age  of  83,  in  his  native  city,  according  to  his  tombstone  in 
the  New  Church.  The  text  is  in  Latin.  He  had  lived  long  enough  to  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  work  as  a messenger  and  postmaster  which 
happened  this  year  1688.  He  gave  every  one  of  the  five  children,  he  and  his 
wife  Maria  Rey  had,  the  following  medal: 


ROELOIT 
MEULENAER 

Bffi  WFTiGH  iAREN 
_LANGH  70STMEESTER 
IS  GEWEE  ST  • 
HEEFT  T MB  UTTER  WEE 
GESMAECKT.  DO  GM 
, T-SOETSTE  AJLBEKMEE  S T '// 

IN  AMSTERDAM  DEN 
ZJ?  DECEMBER  J688 

I ® * 
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Its  obverse  has  no  legend.  It  shows  a postman  on  horseback,  blowing  his 
horn,  while  running  at  full  speed.  The  reverse  has  only  text  below  his  name: 
ROELOF  MEULENAAR.  It  is  in  Dutch: 

DIE  VYFTIGH  JAREN  LANGH  POSTMEESTER  IS  GEWEEST: 

HEEFT  T BITTER  WEL  GESMAECKT,  DOCH  T SOETSTE  ALDERMEEST. 

IN  AMSTERDAM.  DEN  29  DECEMBER:  1688 

He  Who  Has  Been  Postmaster  For  Fifty  Long  Years, 

Has  Indeed  Tasted  The  Bitter,  But  Most  Of  It  Was  Sweet. 

Amsterdam.  December  29,  1688. 

KOBANG 

KOBANG,  s.  The  name  (lit.  ‘greater  division’)  of  a Japanese  gold  coin,  of  the  same 
form  and  class  as  the  obang  (q.v.).  The  coin  was  issued  occasionally  from  1580  to 
1860,  and  its  most  usual  weight  was  222  grs.  troy.  The  shape  was  oblong,  of  an 
average  length  of  2lA  inches  and  width  of  1/t. 

1616. — "Aug.  22. — About  10  a clock  we  departed  from  Shrongo,  and  paid  our  host 
for  the  howse  a bar  of  Coban  gould,  vallued  at  5 ties  4 mas.  . . ." — Cocks’s  Diary, 
i.  165. 

1616. — "Sept.  17. — "I  received  two  bars  Coban  gould  with  two  ichibos  of  4 to  a 
coban,  all  gould,  of  Mr.  Eaton  to  be  acco.  for  as  I should  have  occasion  to  use 
them." — Ibid.  176. 

1705. — "Outre  ces  roupies  il  y a encore  des  pieces  d’or  appelle  coupans,  qui  valent 
dix-neuf  roupies.  . . . Ces  pieces  s’ appellant  coupans  parce-qu’elles  sont  longues,  et 
si  plates  qu’on  en  pourroit  couper,  et  c’est  par  allusion  & notre  langue  qu’on  les 
appellent  ainsi." — Lullier,  256-7. 

1727. — "My  friend  took  my  advice  and  complimented  the  Doctor  with  five  Japon 
Cupangs,  or  fifty  Dutch  Dollars." — A.  Hamilton,  ii.  86;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  85]. 

1726. — "1  gold  Koebang  (which  is  no  more  seen  now)  used  to  make  10  ryx  dollars, 
1 Itzebo  making  2 Yi  ryx  dollars." — Valentijn,  iv.  356. 

1768-71. — "The  coins  current  at  Batavia  are  the  following: — The  milled  Dutch  gold 
ducat,  which  is  worth  6 gilders  and  12  stivers;  the  Japan  gold  coupangs,  of  which  the 
old  go  for  24  gilders,  and  the  new  for  14  gilders  and  8 stivers. — Stavorinus,  E.T.  i. 
307. 

1880. — "Never  give  a Kobang  to  a cat." — Jap.  Proverb,  in  Miss  Bird,  i.  367. 

(From  HOBSON -J OBSON , A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #5 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

Dortmund,  the  ancient  Throtmannia  or  Tremonia,  was  an  old  imperial  city  in 
Westphalia,  seventy-three  miles  northeast  of  Cologne.  Known  from  the  ninth  century, 
it  increased  in  historical  importance,  withstanding  a famous  siege  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  joined  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  for 
several  centuries  held  commercial  importance,  which  diminished  after  the  Thirty 
Years  War  (1618-1648).  In  1803  it  lost  its  free  status,  and  after  1815  became  a 
Prussian  town. 

It  had  a taler  coinage  of  some  extent  lasting  200  years  from  1541  to  1742.  All  had 
an  eagle  on  the  obverse  and  the  then  current  emperor  on  the  reverse.  Several  are 
unique  and  all  are  rare  or  very  rare. 


Taler,  1698 

MONETA*  NOVA-  dVIT-  IMPER-  TREMONIENSIS -,  inner  row, 
-V  DOMINE-  CONSERVA-  NOS-  IN-  PACE  ••  , eagle  separating 
N % L and  1698. 

LEOPOLD  VS-  D-  G-  ROMAN-  - IMPER-  SEMP-  AVGVST  <•  , 
bust  R. 


N.  L.  for  Nikolaus  Longwich. 

Meyer  130.  Dav.  5227.  Unique  from  Leu  Auction  46-1068. 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Die  Sammlung  nachantiker  Munzen  und  Medaillen  im  Zisterzienserstifte 
Withering.  Teil  I:  Die  mittel alter  lichen  und  neuzeitlichen  Munzen.  By  Bernhard 
Prokisch,  Roswitha  Denk,  Katharina  Reinisch-Kranzl,  and  Alexander  Scwab- 
Trau.  Veroffentlichungen  des  Institute  fur  Numismatik  Wien  3.  Wien: 
Osterreichische  Forschungsgeseilschaft  fur  Numismatik,  1996.  ISBN-3-9500520- 
0-X.  195  pages  with  27  plates.  Distributed  by  Institut  fur  Numismatik,  Franz- 
Klein-Gasse  1,  A-1190  Vienna,  Austria.  Price  is  220  Austrian  Schilling. 

The  monastery  of  Withering  in  Austria  possesses  a coin  collection  which  was  begun  in 
the  17th  century.  In  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  it  was  greatly  expanded.  The  ancient 
coins  of  this  collection  were  published  some  years  ago  (F.  Dick:  Thesaurus 
Nummorum  Romanorum  et  Byzantinorum  vol.  1:  Die  Munzsamm  lunge  n der 
Zisterzienserstifte  Wilhering  und  Zwettl,  Vienna  1975).  The  present  publication 
catalogues  the  medieval  and  modem  coins  (before  1945)  of  the  collection,  which 
contains  close  to  9,000  items.  It  is  an  all-around  collection  having  a few  coins  from 
every  field.  The  bulk  is  from  the  Austrian  and  South  German  territories.  There  are 
hardly  any  complete  runs  of  coins  in  the  collection,  but  the  publication  can  be  useful  as 
a reference  for  some  rare  coins,  e.g.,  a Salzburg  25  ducats  of  1687  which  had  been 
unpublished.  Finally,  there  is  a description  of  two  finds  of  medieval  coins  which  are 
part  of  the  collection.  Another  volume  containing  the  historic  medals  and  paper 
money  is  intended  to  follow. 

Reviewed  by  Muenzzentrum  Koeln. 


The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru.  Volume  V:  Cuzco  Mint  By  Horace  Flatt.  Haja 
Enterprises,  1997.  120  pages,  card  covers,  well-illustrated  with  extensive 

bibliography.  Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Avenue  N.,  Virginia,  MN 
55792.  Price  is  $15.00  plus  $2.00  postage  (Foreign  orders  add  $5.00  for  registry, 
if  desired.) 

By  concentrating  his  efforts  on  the  production  of  a single  mint,  author  Horace  Flatt  is 
once  again  able  to  render  more  intelligible  an  otherwise  complex  topic:  the  vagaries  of 
coinage  development  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ancient  Incan  empire,  rich  in  precious 
metals  and  already  the  chief  source  of  the  world's  monetary  wealth  from  early  Spanish 
colonial  times.  From  time  immemorial,  southern  Pem,  largely  cut  off  from  the  capital 
of  Lima,  had  been  more  closely  associated  with  Alto  Peru , the  newly  created  state  of 
Bolivia,  than  with  Northern  Peru.  Flatt  explores  in  greatest  depth  the  brie£  ill-fated 
South  Peru  Federation,  as  revolutionary  intrigues  and  shifting  alliances,  especially 
from  1835-1840,  facilitated  a debasement  in  the  silver  coinage  which  had  not  been 
seen  for  nearly  two  centuries,  since  the  infamous  Potosi  Mint  scandals  of  the  1650's. 

One  of  Flatt's  recurring  themes  throughout  his  series  on  Peruvian  post-colonial 
coinages,  of  winch  this  Cuzco  volume  is  his  fifth,  has  been  the  duality  between  the 
necessity  to  coin  money  of  full  intrinsic  value,  "hard  money,"  and  the  constant 
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temptation  to  resort  to  "fiat  money"  —ultimately  trusted  by  no  one  — on  the  part  of 
politicians  and  mint  officials  in  times  of  political  uncertainty  or  financial  exigency.  The 
example  most  cited  by  Flatt  is  Bolivia's  moneda  feble,  which  during  the  years  of  the 
South  Peru  Federation,  or  Confederation  as  it  was  variously  known,  was  imitated  in 
Cuzco  as  well,  especially  in  the  beautiful  coinages  of  8 and  4 reales,  marvelous  designs 
of  "magic  realism"  depicting  as  they  do  Incan  temples,  condors,  volcanos,  Spanish 
galleons,  and  the  archetypal  Andean  symbol,  the  (generally)  smiling  Sun  Face  which 
adorns  the  portals  of  the  mint  of  Potosi. 

In  this  case  bad  money  drove  the  good  money  northward,  reaching  Cuzco  from  Potosi 
by  geopolitical  association  and  extension  in  the  process  with  all-too-many  historical 
precedents.  The  temptation  to  use  sovereignty  and  its  attendant  minting  right  to  profit 
from  reducing  the  precious  metal  content  of  the  coinage,  as  if  it  were  a cash  cow  to  be 
milked  when  expediency  or  greed  so  demanded,  has  been  with  us  since  long  before 
any  Roman  Caesar  debased  his  first  denarius. 

In  Latin  America,  the  societally  wrenching  effects  of  post-colonial  turmoil  in  a multi- 
caste, multi-racial  society  had  already  led  to  massive  debasement  in  such  classic 
designs  as  the  Indian  of  Cundinamarca  in  Nueva  Granada  and  a type  of  "death  mask" 
of  Simon  Bolivar,  whose  high-cheekboned  features  bear  a distinctly  indigenous  cast, 
as  seen  on  the  moneda  feble  of  Potosi's  1830  dated  coinage,  struck  throughout  the 
rest  of  that  decade  of  turmoil.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  South  Peru  joined, 
then  broke,  with  Bolivia.  The  ideals  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre  had  by  then  given  way  to 
more  opportunistic  local  strongmen  such  as  Gamarra  and  Santa  Cruz.  Bolivar's 
famous  dictum  that  trying  to  unite  the  newly  founded  states  of  Latin  America  was  like 
trying  to  plow  the  sea  was  to  prove  all-too-true;  the  effects  on  money  in  Cuzco  as  well 
were  to  show  that  there  was  "nothing  new  under  the  Sun  Face." 

That  the  early  days  of  Latin  American  independence  from  Spain  were  indeed  chaotic, 
"swashbuckling"  times  is  best  illustrated  by  the  incident  involving  the  Director  of  the 
Cuzco  Mint  in  the  1830's,  Ancelmo  Centeno.  As  author  Flatt  describes  him: 
"Centeno  was  undoubtedly  the  dominant  figure  in  the  Cuzco  Mint  in  the  Republican 
era.  He  was  bom  about  1781.  . . and  had  been  given  the  medal  of  the  'Legion  of 
Honor1  by  Bolivar  for  his  contributions  to  Peruvian  independence." 

Starting  as  dictator  Gamarra's  first  Treasury  Secretary  as  early  as  1824,  following  the 
Battle  of  Ayacucho  which  concluded  Pern's  independence  from  Spain,  Centeno's 
illustrious  career  would  meet  an  ignominious  end.  It  was  true  that  he  had  long  been 
suspected  of  debasing  the  beautiful  Sun  Face  coinage.  His  master,  Gamarra,  certainly 
no  less  guilty  himself,  either  could  not  prevent  the  sentence  passed  on  Centeno  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Federation  in  1839,  or,  as  many  suspected,  actually  had  a hand  in 
it  himself  secretly  ordering  him  punished  so  as  to  protect  his  own  "posterior."  As 
Flatt  (always  meticulous  in  his  documentation)  quotes  researcher  Horacio  Villanueva, 
the  new  Commandant  Torrico: 

. . . imposed  a fine  of  50,000  pesos  on  Centeno  for  his  overt  support  of  Santa 

Cruz  during  the  time  of  the  Confederation.  Centeno  refused  to  pay,  and 

Torrico  ordered  that  Centeno  be  publicly  beaten  on  his  buttocks  as  a common 
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criminal  until  he  reversed  his  decision.  Of  course,  Centeno  ultimately  agreed 
to  pay  the  fine. 

To  appreciate  the  import  of  such  actions,  and  their  long-term  effects  regarding  public 
intimidation  and  the  entrenchment  of  the  dictatorial  caudillo  in  Latin  American 
society,  even  more  conscious  of  personal  "honor"  and  "saving  face"  than  was  that  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  United  States,  we  would  have  to  imagine  Adam  Eckfeldt 
being  ordered  to  endure  a public  flogging  in  the  square  of  Philadelphia  by  an  orderly 
Andrew  Jackson  mindful  of  his  own  drop  in  popularity  during  the  Panic  of  1837,  on 
the  pretext  of  having  allowed  Christian  Gobrecht  to  sign  his  beautiful  Flying  Eagle 
silver  dollars,  or  reduce  their  silver  content!  Hard  times  indeed.  . . . 

Of  course  such  extreme  anecdotes  enliven  the  tale  and  serve  to  show  that  truth  really 
can  be  much  stranger  than  fiction  but  they  hardly  form  the  basis  of  Horace  Flatt's 
superb  scholarship.  At  this  juncture,  that  of  the  fifth  successive  volume  of  Peruvian 
post-colonial  coinage,  we  can  sense,  through  this  ever- exp  an  ding  ouevre,  a 
masterwork  in  the  making.  As  always  in  this  series,  the  photographic  illustrations  are 
clear  and  pertinent,  the  bibliography  all  encompassing  and  offering  assistance  to 
specialist  and  neophyte  alike,  and  the  text  is  clear,  highly  readable,  and  always 
carefully  documented.  Platt  goes  on  to  explain  the  hitherto  enigmatic  reopening  of  the 
Cuzco  Mint  in  1885-86,  in  which  the  original  facilities,  punches,  and  tools,  while 
barely  identifiable,  were  somehow  pressed  back  into  service.  All  in  all,  the  reader  is 
left  with  no  small  sense  of  awe  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  recreate  a believable 
past  out  of  traces  that  most  have  long  since  consigned  to  oblivion,  out  of  the 
seemingly  inaccessibly  mysterious,  but  endlessly  fascinating  historical  crossroad  that  is 
Cuzco. 

Reviewed  by  David  B.  Fiero. 

********************************************************************* 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

The  cost  of  houses  in  1829  Guatemala 

Wilson  was  interested  also  in  the  cost  of  housing  for  people  in  the  wealthier 
bracket  of  society. 

. . . Have  heard  it  stated  than  an  individual  has  offered  15,000  lbs.  of  indigo 
in  exchange  for  a house  in  this  place.  The  house  we  reside  in  is  among  the  most 
commodious  that  I have  seen  in  Guatemala,  and  the  rent  of  it  is  only  £100  sterling. 

I understand  houses  in  general,  when  rented  out,  do  not  at  all  pay  any  thing  like  a 
remunerating  interest  on  the  original  cost.  Individuals,  however,  who  are  able,  prefer, 
notwithstanding,  purchasing  houses  tc  renting  them,  as  they  have  thus  a fixed 
residence,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  ejected  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  another:  instances 
are  rare  of  individuals  removing  from  one  house  to  another. 

(From  Travels  in  Central  America , by  Franklin 
Parker,  U.  of  Florida  Press,  1970) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


John  S.  Davenport,  2871  Mapleton  Lane,  Mount  Dora,  Florida  32757:  Am 

paying  $5.00  for  any  usable  illustration  of  the  following  Davenport  numbers  on  a first 
come  basis:  2033,  2153,  2198,  2255,  2259,  2260,  2261,  2312,  2319,  2391,  2393, 
2395,  2414A,  2423. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  HI,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626  USA:  A 

professor  who  has  assisted  my  numismatic  research  of  Viet-Nam  for  many  years  is 
now  looking  into  the  symbolism  on  coins  and  currency.  If  you  know  of  any 
references/articles/theses  on  the  subject,  please  send  the  sources  to  me,  so  I can 
forward  them  to  him,  and  I might  use  them  myself.  My  e-mail  address  is 
"seasiantreasury@worldnet.att.net"  if  you  have  that  capability. 

Arthur  J.  Maiewski,  P.  O.  Box  80751,  St.  Clair  Shores,  MI  48080:  The  only  hard 
cover  Polish  coin  book  written  in  English,  $19.50.  Illustrated,  216  pages. 


FROM  THE  JUNK  BOX 


"I  don’t  know  what  this  is,"  a local  dealer  said  to  me,  "Do  you  want  to  see  if  you  can 
chase  it  up  before  I throw  it  in  the  50  pence  box?"  He  handed  me  the  worn  and 
somewhat  corroded  bronze  coin  illustrated  here. 


Now  I am  not  one  of  those  gifted  folk  who  can  identify  Islamic  coins  on  sight.  There 
and  then,  all  I could  say  was  that  I recognised  it  from  somewhere,  and  could  probably 
let  him  know  what  it  was  on  my  next  visit.  Some  readers  will  know  what  it  is 
straight  away  from  my  sketch,  and  indeed  I quickly  re-discovered  what  it  was  myself 
on  getting  home  - namely,  a bronze  fals  of  Saladin  (c.  1137-1193  AD), 
"Christendom’s  favourite  Moslem",  as  he  has  been  called,  "as  good  an  example  of  the 
Noble  Enemy  as  could  be  found."* 

The  coin  itself  is  not  rare,  and  this  specimen  isn’t  even  well-centred  let  alone  well- 
preserved,  but  it  is  a startling  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  one  can  still  buy  a 
fascinating  piece  of  history  for  less  than  the  price  of  a cup  of  coffee! 

* P.  H.  Newby,  Saladin  in  his  time  (1983),  p.13. 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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